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TRIBUTE 



JAEED SPARKS. 



SPECIAL MEETING. 

A special meeting of the Society was held in the 
Dowse Library, on Tuesday evening, April 3, at 7£ 
o'clock, in commemoration of their late associate and 
Vice-President, Jared Sparks. 

The President, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, called 
the meeting to order, and spoke as follows : — 

I cannot but remember to-night, gentlemen, that as I was 
leaving this room a few moments before the adjournment 
of our last monthly meeting, on the 8th of March, in order 
to accompany a part of my family on a journey from which 
I came home but a day or two since, I turned back to the 
accustomed seat of our eminent and excellent first Vice-Presi- 
dent, to ask him once more to take the chair which he had so 
often and so worthily occupied before. He had always been 
so punctual in his attendance here, that I took it for granted, 
without inquiry, that he would be forthcoming at my call. It 
proved that he was not present on that occasion. But little 
did any of us dream then, that the place which had known 
him so long was to know him no more for ever, and that we 
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were so soon to lose from our cherished companionship, here 
and elsewhere, one to whose life and labors we were so deeply 
indebted, and in whose well-earned renown we all felt so 
much interest and so much pride. Hardly a week, however, 
had elapsed from that day, before a telegraphic announcement 
reached me in a distant part of the country, that our accom- 
plished and distinguished friend had passed away ; and that, 
before I could be here to unite with you in paying the last 
tribute to his remains, they would have been consigned to the 
grave. I need not assure you how proudly I should have 
availed myself of the privilege of bearing a portion of his 
pall, as the representative of this Society, had that honorable 
assignment found me at home, or how glad I am now to have 
returned in season to take part with you in these ceremonies 
of commemoration. 

Let me not call them ceremonies ; for there will be nothing 
ceremonious, nothing merely formal, I am sure, in what may 
be said or done here this evening in memory of our lamented 
associate. He was the last man to desire ceremonies in his 
own honor, or to inspire others with a disposition to deal 
coldly and formally with his name and fame. Indeed, there 
were few things, as you all know, more characteristic of 
Jared Sparks than the manner in which he uniformly shrunk 
from any assertion or any recognition of his own unques- 
tioned title to celebrity. He was never tired of recogniz- 
ing the claims of others to distinction, or of paying tribute 
to whomsoever tribute was due, whether among the dead or 
among the living. His whole life, I had almost said, was 
spent in doing honor to others. But for himself he seemed 
content with the quiet consciousness of having labored dili- 
gently, faithfully, devotedly, successfully, through a career of 
varied fortunes and many early discouragements, in the cause 
of education and letters, and of having contributed what he 
could to the illustration of the great names and great deeds 
of his country's history. 
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And who, we may well ask to-night, — who has contributed 
more than he, who has contributed so much as he, to that 
illustration? Not a few of his contemporaries in the field 
of American authorship have prosecuted their historical re- 
searches and found the heroes of their story in distant realms 
and in a remote past. But it has been one of the peculiari- 
ties of his career, that it has been occupied exclusively with 
topics connected with his native land. In the crowded gal- 
lery of portraits which have owed their execution, directly 
or indirectly, to the untiring industry of Jared Sparks, and 
which include so great a variety of character and so wide a 
range of service, there is not one, I believe, which is not 
associated, prominently, if not exclusively, with the colonial 
or the national history of our own country. Nor can any one 
write that history, now or hereafter, without acknowledging 
a deep indebtedness, at every step, to his unwearied re- 
searches. Abandoning, as he did, only within a few years 
past, as the infirmities of age began to steal upon him, his 
long-cherished purpose of preparing a formal narrative of 
our great Revolutionary period, he might yet well have 
congratulated himself, if his modesty had suffered him to do 
so, that he had quarried the materials with which others are 
building, and with which others must always continue to build. 
Certainly, no more thorough or more valuable investigation 
of all that pertains to that transcendent period of American 
history has ever been made, or is likely to be made, than that 
of which the abounding fruits were given to the world in his 
" Life and Writings of Washington," in his " Life and Writ- 
ings of Franklin," and in the numerous lesser biographies 
with which he has enriched our historic literature. Bring- 
ing to whatever he undertook a sturdy strength of mind and 
body, a full measure of practical common sense, faculties of 
perception and comprehension which more than made up in 
precision and grasp for any thing which may have been want- 
ing in quickness or keenness, a marvellous love of work, a 
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patience and perseverance of research which nothing could 
fatigue or elude, he pursued his inquiries with all the zeal 
of an advocate, but weighed the results and pronounced the 
decision with the calm discrimination of a judge. The sim- 
plicity of his style was a faithful index of the simplicity 
of his whole character. There was nothing in his nature 
which tempted him to seek brilliancy at the expense of truth. 
He had as little capacity as taste for indulging in rhetorical 
exaggerations or embellishments. No man was ever freer 
from unjust prejudices or unjust partialities. No man ever 
sought more earnestly to do justice to his subject, without 
displaying himself or espousing a side. And thus his his- 
torical writings will be respected and consulted, in all time 
to come, as the highest and best authority in regard to the 
men, the facts, and the events to which they relate. 

Let me recall, in this connection, the language of Wash- 
ington Irving, in a letter to myself, written while he was still 
engaged in composing that brilliant biography of the Father 
of his* Country, which was the crowning glory of his own 
literary life. " I doubt," said he, " whether the world will 
ever get a more full and correct idea of Washington than 
is furnished by Sparks's collection of his letters, with the 
accompanying notes and illustrations, and the preliminary 
biography." — " From the examination I have given to the 
correspondence of Washington," he continued, " in the ar- 
chives of the State Department, it appears to me that Sparks 
has executed his task of selection, arrangement, and copious 
illustration, with great judgment and discrimination, and with 
consummate fidelity to the essential purposes of history. His 
intelligent and indefatigable labors in this and other fields 
of American history are of national and incalculable import- 
ance. Posterity will do justice to them and him." 

But Mr. Irving did not confine his testimony in regard to 
the labors and achievements of our lamented associate to pri- 
vate correspondence. He concludes the Preface to his own 
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admirable work with the following noble acknowledgment: 
" I have also made frequent use of ' Washington's Writings/ 
as published by Mr. Sparks," a careful collation of many of 
them with the originals having convinced me of the general 
correctness of the collection, and of the safety with which it 
may be relied upon for historical purposes : and I am happy 
to bear this testimony to the essential accuracy of one whom 
I consider among the greatest benefactors to our national 
literature, and to whose writings and researches I acknowl- 
edge myself largely indebted throughout my work." 

Nor can I forget how emphatically this testimony was 
echoed by our illustrious associate, Edward Everett, whose 
eloquent voice we have not yet learned to do without on 
such an occasion as this. In acknowledging an especial obli- 
gation to Mr. Sparks, in the introduction to the " Memoir of 
Washington," which, at the request of Lord Macaulay, he 
contributed to the " Encyclopaedia Britannica," he says as 
follows : '•' No one can have occasion to write or speak on the 
life of Washington, however compendiously, without finding 
constant occasion to repeat the acknowledgment of Mr. Irving, 
who justly places him ' among the greatest benefactors to our 
national literature.' " 

But I need not have appealed to the testimony of the 

dead. There are those among the living, whom I see around 

me at this moment, who can do ample justice to our departed 

friend in all the various stages of his long and valuable life ; 

who can bear witness to the courage and constancy with 

which he encountered and overcame the disadvantages of his 

early years ; to his diligence and fidelity as a student, to his 

ability and devotion as a professor, and as President, of the 

University which he loved so well ; to his generous readiness 

to assist others who were engaged in historical pursuits, and 

to his gratitude to all who assisted him; to his moral and 

religious character, and to those sterling qualities of head 

and heart which so endeared him to his associates and friends. 

21 
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And here before me, too, are witnesses more impressive 
and emphatic than any voices either of the dead or of the 
living. This multitudinous accumulation of volumes on our 
table, hardly less than a hundred in number, — nearly all of 
them his own gift to our Library, all of them his own gift 
to American literature, — what a life of labor do they not 
bespeak! To what rich resources and earnest researches, 
to what varied accomplishments and noble achievements, do 
they not bear testimony ! Of what an enviable and enduring 
association of his own name with the names of the heroes of 
our history, and more especially with that pre-eminent and 
peerless name which is to live longest in the memory of man- 
kind, are they not at once the ample price and the assured 
pledge ! 

Without another word, Gentlemen, I submit to your con- 
sideration, by authority of the Standing Committee, the fol- 
lowing resolutions: — 

Resolved, That in the death of Jared Sparks this Society has lost 
one of its most valued and distinguished members, whose private vir- 
tues and whose literary achievements have alike entitled him to our 
respect and admiration. 

Resolved, That the contributions of our lamented associate to the 
history of our country have been exceeded in amount and value by 
those of no other man among the living or the dead ; and that we can- 
not doubt that posterity will confirm the judgment of Irving and Everett 
in pronouncing him " one of the greatest benefactors to American lit- 
erature." 

Resolved, That the President be requested to nominate one of our 
number to prepare a Memoir of Dr. Sparks for our next volume of 
Proceedings. 

Mr. John C. Gray spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President, — I have only a few words to say on the 
occasion which has called us together, and shall not attempt 
to describe with any fulness the character of our departed 
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associate. It is a character most interesting as a subject of 
contemplation. 

Its leading features were its transparent integrity and 
simplicity. Our friend's great object seems to hare been to 
exert his talents, which were eminent, in behalf of those 
interests which should be to all of us the most cherished ; to 
inculcate, according to the best light of his own conscience, 
the great truths of the Christian religion ; to labor in more 
than one high and responsible office in the cause of educa- 
tion ; to place in a clear and striking light the characters of 
those to whom we have been most indebted for our national 
existence, and thus awaken an ardent and enlarged patriot- 
ism ; — these were the great pursuits to which his life was 
devoted without intermission. 

When we have said that in all these he was eminently suc- 
cessful, it is manifest that little more could be said of any 
man. 

It is gratifying to reflect, that his merits have been duly 
appreciated at home and abroad. No man ever earned his 
honors more fairly ; and we may add, that no one ever sought 
them with less solicitude, or wore them more modestly. No 
one ever pursued truth with more earnestness, or set it forth 
with more clearness and impartiality. His writings, like his 
life, were marked by dignified and unassuming simplicity. 
Other historians may challenge our admiration as more bril- 
liant or fascinating ; but none, I apprehend, could more com- 
mand our confidence. His life, I repeat, was one of entire 
devotion to his country's best interests ; and it would be doing 
great injustice to our community, to doubt that his worth will 
long be held in grateful remembrance. I concur fully in the 
resolutions which have been offered, and move their adoption. 

Professor Parsons then addressed the meeting : — 

Mr. President, — In the year 1811,1 entered Cambridge 
College on the same day with Mr. Sparks. Some similarity 
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of tastes and pursuits soon led us into more intimacy than is 
always common even among classmates. From that time that 
intimacy has never been broken. Through all these years he 
has been one of my nearest, one of my dearest, friends. You 
have asked me to offer a tribute to his memory. None more 
appropriate could be offered than a just presentment of his 
character ; and that I ought to be able to give you. But far 
more time than I must allow myself to-night would be re- 
quired for a full portraiture of such a man. I shall only 
attempt to notice briefly some of his more prominent qualities. 
Let me add, that I have prepared with much care what I 
have to say of my friend. I could not speak of such a man, 
on such an occasion, without feeling it to be my duty to deal 
with him as he dealt with all persons and all topics, — with 
entire truthfulness. 

And this suggests to me to speak first of his own simplicity 
and truthfulness. I have not known, and I can scarcely 
imagine, a man more absolutely devoid of vanity or affecta- 
tion. He valued the good opinion of good men as evidence 
that he had succeeded in his efforts to be and to do what 
such men approve, and that what he had done for others 
would be acceptable and useful. But, in the half century of 
our acquaintance, I have never witnessed an act, a look, a 
word, which indicated even the thought of seeming other 
than he was ; of winning even momentary approbation by a 
mere seeming. 

Then let me speak of his kindness. This was spontaneous, 
constant, universal. How many I have heard speak of his 
beautiful smile ! It was only the transparent covering of the 
feeling it expressed. In his early life he needed and he re- 
ceived much kindness. So far as this was pecuniary and 
could be repaid in that way, he did repay all these kindnesses, 
at the earliest moment of his power to do so, to the last dollar, 
as fully, as carefully, as if he had felt them to be burthensome 
obligations. And yet he never had any feeling of that kind ; 
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for he often spoke of them, and always with pleasure. In- 
deed, he knew how pleasant it was to him to be kind, and he 
was willing to believe that he had given pleasure in permit- 
ting others to be kind to him. I must not trespass upon the 
confidence of intimate friendship, or I might recount to you 
touching instances in which, while assisting young men who 
needed counsel, sympathy, or money, he remembered his own 
early wants and the way they were supplied, and felt gladness 
and gratitude that he was able to do to others what had been 
done to him. Freely he received, freely he gave. 

Nor was it only so that he manifested the kindness of his 
disposition. I would not rely only on my own testimony, 
affected as that may be by my regard for him ; but I call on 
all who knew him, to say if they ever knew from him an un- 
kind act towards any one, or an unkind word concerning any 
one. I never did. 

Then let me speak of his justice. Let me only say that I 
think I have never known any one who saw more clearly, who 
felt more profoundly, or who practised more perfectly, the 
duty of justice, the duty of thinking of every one aright, 
of feeling towards every one aright, of dealing with every 
one aright. 

Mr. President, I have not mentioned these three character- 
istics only from the value I attach to them ; nor only because 
it is not common to see any one of them carried so far as were 
all of them in him ; nor only because it is most unusual to 
find them all co-existing and co-operative in one character. I 
have myself never known another instance. Nor have 
I spoken of them only because the character of an eminent 
and widely known man, when composed of such elements as 
these, forms a most valuable portion of the character of our 
Commonwealth and of our country. But I mention them also 
because they entered into and exercised a most important 
influence upon his success, his usefulness, his fame, as an his- 
torian and a biographer. 
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The same simplicity and truthfulness which he displayed 
in all the relations of life, governed him here. It would be 
almost as difficult for me to believe, that he could design or 
desire, from mere personal feeling, to present any fact or per- 
son in brighter or darker colors than those which he believed 
a faithful portraiture required, as it would be to suspect the 
sunshine of a desire to adorn or distort the figure it was 
drawing upon the prepared plate. 

And then his kindness, while it never overcame his truth- 
fulness, was never extinguished by it. He desired to speak, 
as an author, of every one as he thought and spoke of all 
whom he approached in life, and that was, as favorably as he 
could ; as well as the truth permitted ; not better ; not to 
the sacrifice of truth. But, when all facts and circumstances 
were fairly and honestly considered, there was then oppor- 
tunity for a kind and merciful judgment upon all questions 
which were left open ; and this opportunity was never lost 
upon him. 

And then his justice. I do not mean by this a mere nega- 
tive justice ; a mere forbearance from injustice. It was much 
more. His sense of the duty of justice led him to spare no 
time, no efforts, no industry, to acquaint himself with all the 
facts, and possess and use all the accessible information, which 
were needed to enable him to do towards all of whom he 
wrote, full, entire, and complete justice. 

I consider it a most happy thing for our country, and for 
all the generations that are to succeed us, that, when they 
look back upon that most interesting period of our history 
which his principal writings cover, — the period of the birth 
of our country, — they may find such works as he has left 
ready to instruct them. 

At a time not so near the acting of those great events as 
to cause much danger from the influence of still existing per- 
sonal prejudice or predilection, and yet so near that many 
sources of valuable information were still open which time 
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would soon have closed, this work fell into the hands of one 
peculiarly adapted to it, and peculiarly qualified to do it well. 
Through the long future which we trust awaits our country, 
they who shall ever desire to know what it was when it be- 
gan to be, may be sure that their guide through paths of 
inquiry, which were sometimes dark and difficult, always car- 
ried with him the light of perfect truthfulness of purpose ; 
always gave to his readers a merciful construction of all that 
was fairly open to construction, but never permitted mercy to 
conceal or disfigure the truth ; always sought to be just, ex- 
actly just, entirely just ; and always gathered and made the 
most considerate and careful use of all the information, of 
every kind whatever, which could be obtained by unsparing 
expenditure of time, labor, or money, at home or abroad ; and 
this in the very period when the necessary information might 
be found most abundantly and most accurately. 

That he made some mistakes, I do not doubt, although I 
know not what they were. But I do not believe, that any 
farther investigation, any argument not yet suggested, or 
any evidence as yet undiscovered, will falsify in important 
respects the conclusions which he formed and expressed. I 
believe that he has given to us and to all time a narrative of 
the great facts he relates, and portraitures of the great men 
he writes of, which the future will accept as true. His word- 
painting of Washington, for example, will carry down to 
distant generations the intellectual and moral features of the 
Father of his country, as Stuart's portrait will carry down 
the lineaments and expression of his face. And Sparks's 
word-painting will endure when Stuart's canvas is dust. 

I have said nothing of the persistent energy which over- 
came, from the very beginning of his manhood, and even 
earlier, obstacles which most men would have found invinci- 
ble ; nothing of his sagacity, and the strong and wide grasp 
of his understanding ; nothing of him in the narrow — the 
rapidly narrowing — circle of those nearest friends, whom he 
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loved so well, and who loved him so well ; nothing of him in 
the home which he filled with happiness for them who were 
nearer to him than friends. As recollections throng upon me, 
it seems to me that I have only begun to speak of him. But 
it is time that I should close. 

I trust, however, that you, Sir, will pardon me, if I add one 
thought which pressed upon me during the days and even- 
ings when I sat by the bed where he was dying. There lay 
a man who had been gifted with excellent qualities ; and these, 
during a long and busy life, were disciplined, cultivated, in- 
vigorated, to the last of that life. Can a rational man believe 
that all this long progress was towards — nothingness ? His 
wisdom and his goodness were the means of usefulness, and 
of happiness to himself and to others. Through all those 
many years, they grew and accumulated. Is it rational to 
believe that all this growth and accumulation were only 
for their own extinction? I refer not now to religious faith. 
I appeal only to reasonableness and probability. His life, un- 
usually long, was far more than commonly useful and happy. 
But it was also, if judged by any test we can apply, a con- 
stant preparation for more usefulness and more happiness. 
What is there in the universe, or in its facts or in its laws, 
which justifies the belief that all this long-continued and ever- 
advancing preparation was — for no end ? I am sure, and I 
have reason to be sure, that my dear friend would not himself 
have thought so. And I believe he would regard it as the 
crowning usefulness of his long and useful life, if the thought 
of him should suggest to any mind, or confirm in any mind, 
the great truth, that death is but a step forward in life. 

The Hon. Charles G. Loring spoke as follows : — 

In contemplating the termination of the mystery of earthly 
life in the profounder mystery of death, it is a common re- 
mark, that none have such trusting and cheerful faith in 
immortality as those who have most often stood by the death- 
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bed and the grave of the venerated and beloved. Nor is 
there in this any paradox; for they most deeply realize 
the need of the support which faith alone can give, and 
feel most vividly the argument derived from the seeming want 
of a fitting conclusion to the experiences and discipline of 
life, and of the consistent goodness of the Creator, which 
the doubt of such immortality seems to imply. In these days 
of multifarious psychological discussion, of the subjective 
and the objective, of the conditioned and unconditioned, of 
intuition and positivism, which seem to have made necessary 
the invention of a new language, it is hardly safe perhaps for 
the uninitiated to venture any expression of belief in any par- 
ticular hypothesis. But, be the doctrine of the schools what 
it may, the exception is believed to be rare in which, at such 
seasons, the intuitions from the inner life of its immortality 
need the aid of any other argument for it than their own ex- 
istence, or are not sufficient to baffle all that can be urged 
against it. And the circumstance that this conviction is the 
strongest when we stand by the grave of those most pro- 
foundly venerated and beloved, adds not a little to the 
weight of argument. So that those who have best aided in 
solving the mystery of life are no less our helpers in solving 
that of death. 

In this presence I need not add, that our friend, whose 
departure we commemorate this evening, was eminently of 
that number. 

With so many around me so much more competent to 
speak of the extent and peculiar value of his literary produc- 
tions, I shall forbear entering upon that field. These shelves, 
and those of every the humblest library in the land, bear 
monuments of his intense industry, and of his claims upon 
the gratitude of his country as the pioneer in her Revolution- 
ary history, which the humblest as well as the most learned 
of her sons can, to some extent at least, appreciate, and to 
which time must ever give increasing value. 

22 
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My purpose this evening is to speak only and very briefly 
of his personal character and influences in social life, of which 
all who knew him could judge, and which it requires no elo- 
quence to portray. 

In social intercourse, extending very nearly over half a 
century, for a while blended with oflicial relations to him as 
President of the College, and long since ripened into earnest 
friendship, I have enjoyed opportunity for a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles and dispositions which were the rule 
and beauty of his daily life ; and in the simplest truth may 
I say, that no character ever impressed me with more affec- 
tionate and profound regard for its manly loveliness and 
dignity. 

There were, indeed, no prominently salient points or 
peculiarities which arrested attention as those upon which 
that loveliness or dignity depended, as distinguished from 
others ; for the qualities of his mind and heart were so ad- 
mirably blended and rounded off, as tended rather to obscure 
than to disclose the peculiar strength or beauty of either. 
And yet he was a man of remarkable personal identity, dis- 
tinguishing him from all around him with a vividness of out- 
line which no peculiar trait of genius, however striking, could 
have rendered more impressive. Of all the good, interest- 
ing, or great men whom it has been our happiness to know, 
it may be doubted whether any one will be more readily 
recalled to mind, in the lineaments of personal appearance 
and manners, and in all the qualities of mind and heart, which 
rendered his presence so pleasing, attractive, and impressive. 

If we were called upon to state the peculiar impression 
made by his personal appearance and character, we should 
say, that of massive but composed strength. 

His stature, his posture while standing, his firm step, his 
capacious head, projecting brow, large but noble features 
and compressed lips, his firm and deliberate speech, — all in- 
dicated great strength, though ever subordinate to a com- 
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posure, gravity, and gentle dignity, whose control it could 
never transcend. 

And so was it also with his mind and heart. 
If we contemplate the workings of his will, we find this 
strength enabling him to carve out a fortune of brilliant suc- 
cess in all that is most desirable in life, from the most adverse 
and discouraging circumstances of youth ; and carrying him 
through Herculean labor, as the pioneer in the Eevolutionary 
history of the country, in accumulating, arranging, and illus- 
trating materials which render his works the foundation and 
treasure-house of all future history upon the subject, and 
have given to his name an honorable immortality. 

If we turn to his affections, we find the same strength 
there, in the never-ceasing and profound manifestation of 
them to all around him ; yet so mildly shining in his gentle- 
ness of manner, his cordial and benignant smile, his playful 
humor, friendly sympathies, and ready generosity, and tem- 
pering so kindly that resolute will, and all assertion of prin- 
ciple or opinion, that all consciousness of it seems lost in 
their gentler radiance. 

And, when we seek for the principles which were the rule 
of his life, the same quiet, uniform strength is at the founda- 
tion of them, rendering them sovereign over all the workings 
of his intellect, all his aspirations, all his affections, and all 
his intercourse with his fellow-men; and with such familiar 
and habitual mastery, that we think only of a pure and lofty 
sense of duty as the leading trait of his character. 

And so, in the manifestations of his intellect, the like 
strength is exhibited in its intense and long-continued de- 
votion to the most laborious and exhaustive course of literary 
labor ; in thoroughness of research, in comprehensive grasp, 
in careful discrimination, and in its clear perception of truth; 
raising him above the atmosphere of prejudice, fear, favor, 
or affection, to take his place among those who are to be ac- 
counted the oracles of history. 
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If it were the mission of our friend to exercise any pecu- 
liar moral influence upon the world, or upon those with whom 
he was more immediately associated, all will probably agree, 
that it was to promote the cause and the love of truth. To 
this his heart and mind were devoted in his religious, his- 
torical, and biographical writings, in a manner securing uni- 
versal respect, however much others may have differed from 
him in speculative opinions or results. His influence in that 
direction has become, and must for ever continue to be, an 
operative moral force in all the records of our Nation's life. 
It was, indeed, most happy for her that such a man appeared, 
at the time when the materials for an authentic account of 
the great straggle which gave her birth, and of the charac- 
ters and exploits of the chief agents in it, were falling into 
forgetfulness, or becoming more and more difficult of com- 
bination, to rescue them from oblivion, — a man endowed with 
the capacity and elevation of mind to make of them the 
broad and sure foundations of her history. 

Nor was this influence less sensibly felt in social and 
friendly intercourse. No one could ever question his sin- 
cerity in any sentiment or opinion he uttered, nor his single 
desire for truth in any discussion into which he entered. He 
was eminently frank, and no less catholic, in conversation and 
argument. He contributed his full share to the mirthful 
badinage or playful satire of the festive board, and enjoyed 
them heartily, but never uttered a word that left a sting 
behind. Always most kindly cordial, and generally disposed 
to enter freely into conversation, or the discussion of any 
topic presented, he was, at times, seemingly under the in- 
fluence of a temporary sadness, resulting from constitutional 
temperament, but which detracted nothing from the affection- 
ate welcome which always attended his presence, while it 
sometimes added to the interest of his sentiments and opin- 
ions. 

Of the members of an association of friends whose history 
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spans nearly a half a century of the most familiar and un- 
restrained social intercourse, there was no one more re- 
spected and beloved, — no one whose presence was ever 
more welcome, or whose rare absence was more regretted. 
And there, where the deep influences of character would be 
most felt, may be found those, all of whom will bear earnest 
testimony to the purity, gentleness, sincerity, generosity, and 
strength of which his was composed. 

Of the religious sentiments and character of Mr. Sparks, 
little need be said here among those familiar with his early 
life as a public teacher of divine truth, with his writings in 
defence of the convictions which he professed, or with his 
other literary productions. A sense of religious faith and 
responsibility was an evident essential element of his being. 
It governed him alike in his public and private walks, and 
sustained him, as such faith alone can sustain, as he was con- 
sciously approaching to the close of his useful and happy 
life. " I think," he said, " that I shall not recover ; but I am 
happy." And when questioned whether he was rightly un- 
derstood in saying that he was happy, his answer was, " Cer- 
tainly." He clung with fond tenacity to the simple forms of 
congregational worship, and greatly deprecated any innova- 
tion upon them of more sensuous modes. This was not, 
however, from any bigoted distrust of the sincerity of those 
who sought or desired them as helps in sentiment or faith ; 
but unable, in his own clear perception of the relations be- 
tween God and man, and his deep sense of the obligations 
they involve, to realize any need of them, he feared their 
tendency to dim that perception in others, by substituting 
the form for the substance, the outward manifestation for the 
inward reality. 

To the multitude of his fellow-citizens, the departure of 
this great and good man may perhaps seem of little moment, 
as they pay their last tribute of respect to his memory. His 
work on earth was finished, — his natural term of life more 
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than accomplished. But they will not cease to be benefited 
by what he has done for them. The influences of his intellect 
and example upon the history of the country, and those of 
his life and character upon society, — widely spread and per- 
manent, however invisible, — will still continue to fall upon 
them and those who shall follow them, like the mellow sun- 
shine or the silent dew, long after his name shall cease to be 
familiar upon their lips, and however unconscious they may 
be of the blessing or of its author. But who shall attempt 
to depict the grief of the stricken household and the family 
circle in which he was so profoundly venerated, so tenderly 
beloved, and whose cup of daily happiness he was accus- 
tomed to fill? 

Nor to us, his contemporaries, to whom he was a compan- 
ion of our journey, who climbed with him the hill of life, 
sympathizing in its successes and its trials, and who were 
descending hand in hand with him to the shadows at its foot, 
can the loss be repaired. A portion of our waning sunlight 
is quenched; the twilight has become more dim; we have 
taken another long step on the edge of the dark valley. We 
may hope for nothing more than that our end may be like his. 

Colonel Aspinwall said : — 

Mr. President, — As an attached friend of our deceased 
associate, Jared Sparks, I should prefer to listen in silence to 
others, rather than attempt to give utterance to my own 
thoughts on this solemn occasion. 

The beauty and the purity of his life are all before you in 
memory, and as they have just been portrayed in the elo- 
quent addresses of our respected colleagues. To their 
eulogies I can add very little. But as a member of this 
Historical Society, and especially as, by the Society's favor, 
I have been honored with an official station by his side, I 
feel it right to say, that I share very deeply in the general 
sorrow for our great loss, and in the profound respect here 
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entertained for the virtues, the learning, talents, and works 
of a departed colleague, whose labors have added so greatly 
to the value and the mass of American history. 

The whole nation, to the end of time, will be his debtor, for 
the unfaltering perseverance and .eager research with which 
he sought out, in nearly all parts of the United States as well 
as in foreign lands, scattered materials, public and private, of 
our Colonial and Revolutionary history ; and not less so for 
the scrupulous care and discernment with which he se- 
lected and arranged them for publication, or wrought them 
into the form of biographical or political history. 

His conscientious exactness in regard to the truth of nar- 
rative, and the justness of historical judgments or opinions, 
makes him one of the most useful and impartial of modern 
historians. While pursuing his researches in England, he 
was mortified to discover some things that conflicted with 
our received opinions, and were not favorable to our. side of 
the question. When asked if he could not suppress them, 
or explain them away, he earnestly replied, " No, it is impos- 
sible: it is my duty to declare the exact truth, and I shall 
do so." No national or party bias, nor the desire to make 
his writings acceptable or popular, could turn him aside 
from the path of rectitude. Of course, when the accuracy 
of some of his statements was acrimoniously questioned, as 
it was in one or two instances here and abroad, his accu- 
sers gained only dishonor for themselves. In his replies, 
which were demonstrative refutations, he followed the course 
he had taken, in the earlier part of his life, in the defence 
of his theological creed. He was careful to make his "mod- 
eration known to all men," and equally careful that no man 
" should despise his youth " or manhood. 

In social life, though one of the most unassuming of men, 
he made himself loved wherever he went. Even children 
were won by his gentle and kind-hearted treatment, and, al- 
most on a first acquaintance, clung to him as to an old friend. 
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All of us remember the unobtrusive amenity of his deport- 
ment among us ; the habitual shade of melancholy, occasion- 
ally tinged and lighted up with a slight glow of humor ; and 
the cordial readiness with which he always came forward, 
whenever requested, to elucidate points of history, or to 
give his good counsel on subjects connected with the wel- 
fare or purposes of the Society. 

All greeted him with frank confidence; and we shall all 
long remember and mourn him as a lost brother. 

Eloquent and feeling tributes were also paid by the 
Hon. James Savage, the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., 
Professors Bowen and Peabody of Harvard College, 
and the Rev. Robert C. Waterston. 

Letters from Mr. Ticknor and from Mr. Francis 
Parkman, who were prevented by illness from being 
present to join in tributes to their late associate and 
friend, were read at the meeting. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, all the 
members rising. 

A copy of each of the works of Dr. Sparks, repre- 
senting his written and his editorial labors (numbering 
over one hundred volumes), was exhibited upon the 
table. 

A copy of the bust of Dr. Sparks, by Powers, was 
also placed in the room. 



